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[THE Truck Drivers’ Local Union No. 348 of Akron, Ohio, held a beau 
on Saturday night, July 29th, in the Mayflower Hotel. There was 1 
very large attendance and a good time was had by all present. 

Witnessing an occasion of this kind in a city where only a few years 
ago we were unable to form a union of any account, as far as those who" 
belong under our jurisdiction is concerned, and knowing now that we have’ 
seven local unions organized, all doing well and improving right along) 
the wages and working conditions of their membership, one could not helpy 
but be impressed, because it is proof as to what can be done when men™ 
want to organize and have leaders among them who can guide them in 
the right direction. 7 

A large number of the leading citizens of Akron, as well as many 
local labor men, were present, in this way showing their appreciation of7 
the local union and the Joint Council as well as for the good work done by; 
them in the city of Akron. y 

Acting President J. M. Gillespie was there representing President) 
Tobin, who was unable to attend. General Organizer Edward Murphy of. 
Cleveland and General Organizer and Auditor John F. English were the® 
principal speakers. They had visitors from the different cities near Akron a 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Youngstown and Cleveland, who were intro= 
duced and well received by the membership of Local No. 348 and the 
friends. ’ 

It was the sentiment of all present as well as the leading newspapers: 
of Akron, as expressed by them afterwards, that it was an outstanding) 
banquet and reflected great credit to the Truck Drivers’ Union and cons 
gratulations were extended to the local, as it was the sixth anniversary] 
of their organization. President Lavo of the Joint Council acted as toast 
master. 

We wish them continued success and good luck and hope they may 
have many more of their get-together gatherings.—J. M. G. 





GcHooLs open during the month of September and thousands of children: 

will again be going back to school, as well as a large number of others 
who will be going for the first time. Sons and daughters of our members 
throughout the land will be among those going to school so that they, as 
well as all other drivers of motor vehicles, must use the greatest care in 
order to protect these children. 

School zones are well marked and the boys attending school act as 
traffic police, so there does not seem to be any good reason why children 
should get hurt, except, of course, where they run outside of the boundary 
lines and do not follow instructions given them. This does happen somé 
times, but give the children the right-of-way and give the boys who act 
as traffic police a break. Remember to feel about the other fellow’s chilé 
as you feel about your own and then we know you will be careful.—J. M. & 
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Solving the Unemployment 
Problem 


Despite all legislative tinkering, ex- 
tending over a period of ten years, the 
tragedy of millions of able-bodied 
working men and women consigned to 
the unemployed army by the refusal 
of those who own and operate the 
American system of production and 
distribution, remains the great un- 
solved problem for the Congress of 
the United States. 

The persistence of the unemployed 
problem was emphasized by Senator 
Alban W. Barkley of Kentucky in 
opening the debate in the Senate on 
the $2,490,000,000 bill for financ- 
ing recoverable (self-liquidating) ex- 
penditures of Federal funds, a large 
portion of this vast amount being de- 
signed for use as loans to business 
concerns. 

After outlining the billions of dol- 
lars already spent by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to end unemployment by 
financing the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, Senator Barkley said: 

“Notwithstanding the fact that we 
have unbounded credit and unbounded 
resources, and that we have a reserve 
which has been multiplying and ac- 
cumulating over a period of years, 
drawn from nearly every other nation 
in the world, due to world conditions, 
we still have a very serious economic 
condition, involving the unemploy- 
ment of almost 10,000,000 able-bodied 
men who are anxious to work, who de- 
sire to make their contribution toward 
recovery and toward the enjoyment of 
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normal life in this nation but who are 
without employment today through no 
fault of their own. ... We have sucha 
condition that money and men are not 
being brought together in sufficient 
proximity with resources to bring 
about the production of commodities 
for sale in the market place, resulting 
in purchasing power on the part of the 
American people that would enable 
them to absorb unemployment. ... So 
we now find ourselves with millions 
of our people unemployed. We find 
ourselves with undeveloped resources. 
We find a lack of purchasing power on 
the part of the average man and 
woman and the average family in 
America which makes it impossible 
for the American people to enjoy the 
degree of prosperity, the degree of 
security, the degree of faith in the 
future which, in my judgment, are 
essential to the perpetuity of our in- 
stitutions.” 

And a major remedy for this trag- 
edy of unemployment, Senator Bark- 
ley declared, is the enactment by Con- 
gress of the bill placing $2,490,000,000 
at the disposal of the Government for 
financing recoverable expenditures. 

Incidentally, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau is not as optimistic 
as Senator Barkley appears to be with 
regard to unemployment relief which 
the big spending bill will achieve. In 
his testimony on this subject before 
the Senate Banking Committee, Sec- 
retary Morgenthau estimated that the 
expenditures authorized by the bill 
would provide employment for 500,- 
000 jobless, which, if we regard the 
present size of the unemployed army 
as practically static, would still leave 
9,500,000 without jobs, saying noth- 
ing of the 250,000 new workers added 
to our employable millions every year. 

There is one remedy for unemploy- 
ment, advocated by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which the United 
States Congress has not, as yet, had 
the courage to consider seriously. That 
remedy is the maximum thirty-hour 
week, without reduction in weekly 
wages. This A. F. of L. remedy would 


undoubtedly make such large inroads 
in the unemployed army that at least 
a practical and patriotic approach to 
a solution of the problem of millions 
of jobless men and women would be 
developed.—News Letter. 


Let’s Be Guided by a Sentiment 
of Constructive Activities 


Sensational emotions and sentiment 
are bad advisers. They must never be 
the deciding factors in any of our ac- 
tivities or decisions. In arriving at 
the latter we should always be guided 
by common sense and cool reasoning. 
It matters not what the issue might 
be, thoughtful reflection and sound 
judgment should always prevail. By 
simply enforcing the most far-reach- 
ing radical demands, no matter how 
justified they might appear to be, no 
great and lasting service can be ren- 
dered to labor. The greatest weight 
should be laid upon the practicability 
and the feasibility of any demands 
contemplated. That is an old prin- 
ciple of trade union experience which 
is being recognized by all the old-tim- 
ers, but often overlooked by most of 
the younger recruits in our movement. 

If after a careful consideration of 
all conditions and circumstances the 
enforcement of the demands made 
seems feasible, all available energy 
and concentrated power must be de- 
voted to the same. If, however, the 
opposite should be the case, if the pos- 
sibilities of success are but meager or 
perhaps entirely absent, it is of 
greater advantage not to submit at all 
to such demands, for their later con- 
sequent withdrawal does not alone re- 
sult in diminishing the respect held for 
the workers, it also greatly disap- 
points the latter and has caused a 
needless waste of energy. 

Another point deserves to be men- 
tioned in this connection: Whenever 
movements were inaugurated, al- 
though they appeared quite hopeless 
at the outset and their result conse- 
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quently spelled failure, those involved 
usually claimed that somebody was re- 
sponsible for such uncalled-for action. 
The responsibility in such unfortunate 
cases usually is placed upon the or- 
ganization and the latter is subjected 
to much unpleasant and harsh criti- 
cism. Its tactics are being denounced 
as antiquated and untimely and they 
are made responsible for the non-suc- 
cess of the movement. These charges 
are made in spite of the fact that in 
the trade union struggles there is no 
roonr for any antiquated tactics be- 
cause it is a fundamental principle of 
these very struggles that tactics must 
adapt and adjust themselves to preva- 
lent conditions and circumstances. 
To a considerable extent the secret 
of the success in the trade union move- 
ment is to be found at all times by the 
proper exploitation of all possibilities 
and by means of clever and ingenious 
tactics—Bakers’ Journal. 


Work 


There is no quality or circumstance 
which gives pleasure to the senses or 
exalts our mind and spirit, except as 
it relates to the work that is before 
us. In the complex civilization of to- 
day our work is not important when 
we stop to reflect, and consider the en- 
gagements of those about us. We find 
work leads us into contact with na- 
ture, flowers, trees, rivers, mountains, 
the air, the sea, the land; and all the 
inhabitants of the globe. It is the priv- 
ilege of workers to study these many 
contacts, know them, live them and 
gain pleasure from their association. 

There can be no joy to work except 
as we put our mind and spirit into the 
accomplishment of the task which lies 
before us. Our lack of capability may 
hinder us in our desire to advance in 
our chosen endeavor, but it should not 
lessen our appreciation of the privi- 
leges that we enjoy. These privileges 
lie not only in the satisfaction gained 
by our own advancement, but also in 
pleasure of knowing that through this 


advancement we have contributed to 
the uplift of the masses.—Interna- 
tional Advocate. 


Protecting the Workers From 
Poisonous Gases 


There is a quite general impression 
that those who own and operate in- 
dustry and public industrial safety 
organizations have provided adequate 
protection for industrial workers 
against being killed or disabled while 
engaged in creating wealth and serv- 
ices for employers to sell at a profit. 

But a report of the Committee on 
Toxic Dusts and Gases of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association (composed 
of large corporations and a number 
of departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment) indicates that this protec- 
tion has been very much neglected. 

For the information of the layman 
it may be stated that the word “toxic” 
means poisonous. Therefore, the com- 
mittee should really be called the Com- 
mittee on Poisonous Dusts and Gases. 
The word poisonous would indicate 
that the workers are veany poisoned 
while at work. 

According to the report issued by 
the American Standards Association, 
it is still a fact that “many deaths and 
disabilities” among industrial work- 
ers are caused by toxic (poisonous) 
dusts and gases—carbon monoxide 
gas and gas escaping from benzene, 
hydrogen sulfide and carbon disulfide. 
The danger inherent in these gases is 
that they are colorless and invisible 
and can be unconsciously inhaled by 
workers in fatal quantities. 

It has been suggested that the use 
of these poisonous gases in industry 
should be prohibited by law. But in 
the year 1939 we have not progressed 
that far, and the Committee on Toxic 
Dusts and Gases is now working on 
the problem of determining the point 
where the quantity of poisonous gas 
and dust in manufacturing plants be- 
comes dangerous to the health and life 
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of the “normal” worker. When this 
amount is definitely determined an 
effort will be made to safeguard the 
workers from these poisonous ele- 
ments and at the same time retain 
them in the manufacturing process. 
Of course if the worker who is not 
“normal” gets a dose of the death- 
dealing stuff, it is just too bad for him. 
Once upon a time a United States 
Senator suggested that most railroad 
accidents could be avoided if it were 
mandatory for one of the railroad 
stockholders to ride on every locomo- 
tive cowcatcher. It is probable that if 
it were mandatory for a certain num- 
ber of stockholders to work in every 
industrial plant where poisonous gases 
are now regarded as necessary, that 
science would either find a way to pro- 
duce the commodities without poison- 
ous gases or that society would dis- 
cover that it is possible for life and 
civilization to progress in the absence 
of such commodities.—News Letter. 


Why C. of C. Favors Big 
Taxpayers 


The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce proposes a flat 15 per cent tax 
on corporation profits, over $2,000 a 
year. This would penalize small busi- 
ness and save large sums for “Big 
Business.” 

Under the existing law, the “little 
fellow” pays 1214 per cent on the first 
$5,000 of profit; 14 per cent on the 
next $15,000 and 16 per cent on the 
next $5,000. "Thus every corporation 
which cleans up less than $25,000 a 
year—and that means the very large 
majority of corporations in this coun- 
try—pays less than 15 per cent. 

Above $25,000 the corporation 
which distributes in dividends its en- 
tire earnings pays a rate of 1614 per 
cent. If it hoards too much of its 
profits, thus depriving stockholders of 
their dividends, or affording the own- 
ers of “family corporations”—like the 
Ford concern—an opportunity to 


dodge their income taxes, it pays up 
to 19 per cent. The extra 214 per cent 
is the so-called “undistributed profits 
tax.” 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce is 
constantly talking about how this 
administration is “persecuting busi- 
ness.” However, here is the chamber 
proposing to increase the tax burden 
on every business concern which is 
struggling to secure a foothold and to 
decrease the taxes of those which are 
making unusual profits. 

In making this proposal, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce is run- 
ning true to form. It uses the small 
business man when it wishes to influ- 
ence government, but it seldom or 
never does anything for him. Its chief 
object is to serve the rich and power- 
ful. Its entire tax program empha- 
sizes this. 

There is an explanation. It costs a 
lot of money to run the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. It gets about 
20 per cent of its revenue from local 
chambers of commerce; it gets 80 per 
cent of its revenue from individuals 
and corporations whose names are 
never revealed to the public. Natur- 
ally, those who put up four-fifths of 
the chamber’s revenue dictate its poli- 
cies. Nevertheless, a big majority of 
small business men meekly accept the 
policies laid down by an institution 
which does not hesitate to betray them 
in order to advance the selfish inter- 
ests of its more generous contribu- 
tors.—Labor. 


The State and the Living Stand- 
ards of the Masses 


In the United States, as in other 
countries, the inability of millions of 
people in the lower income groups to 
purchase decent living standards with 
their earnings has led to a large degree 
of intervention by the Government in 
the interest of more adequate wages 
decreed by statute law. 

This irrepressible development is 
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mentioned by J. G. Winant, Director 
of the International Labor Office, in 
his report for 1939. 

“Of recent years,” he said “the State 
has been called upon to an ever in- 
creasing extent to assume responsibil- 
ity for the basic well-being of the 
people. 

“The increasing productivity of in- 
dustry has made possible a great ad- 
vance in material well-being. But if 
this advance is to be fully realized, a 
corresponding development in social 
organization is essential. 

“The maintenance and improve- 
ment of the standard of life is a prob- 
lem which the citizen and the State 
have henceforward to work out in 
partnership.” 

In the United States the Federal 
Government has taken practical steps 
in the partnership with its citizens, 
mentioned by Mr. Winant, toward 
improving the living standards of the 
masses in the enactment of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The National Labor Relations Act— 
recognizing “the inequality of bar- 
gaining power between employees 
who do not possess full freedom of 
association or actual liberty of con- 
tract, and employers who are organ- 
ized in the corporate or other forms of 
ownership association,” the result of 
which inequality is depressed wage 
rates and lowered purchasing power 
of wage earners—establishes by stat- 
ute the policy of protecting the right 
of the workers to organize in unions of 
their own choosing and of encourag- 
ing the practice and procedure of col- 
lective bargaining. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act es- 
tablishes by Federal statute minimum 
wage rates below which employers 
cannot force wages and maximum 
hours above which employers cannot 
work their employees. 

By means of these two measures the 
wages, work conditions, and conse- 
quently the living standards, of large 
numbers of the masses of the Ameri- 


can people have been raised and will 
continue to be raised.—News Letter. 


Green Uncovers Plot to Color 
Labor Newspapers With 
C. I. O. Propaganda 


Washington, D. C.—President Wil- 
liam Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in a letter sent to State 
Federations of Labor and Central 
Labor Unions, warned against a so- 
called ‘“‘co-operative” scheme elabo- 
rated by the C. I. O. Newspaper Guild 
to beguile labor newspapers into op- 
ee: the A. F. of L. and aiding the 

The plan, Mr. Green said, included 
paid advertisements, cash gifts, and 
job printing patronage. He cautioned 
the A. F. of L. units to keep local labor 
papers under supervision in order to 
prevent the application of the C. I. O. 
scheme. 

Pointing out that the C. I. O. scheme 
planned to utilize, under the guise of 
pretended co-operation, “all labor pub- 
lications which are operated osten- 
sibly for the membership of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor throughout 
the Nation, in an attempt to color the 
policy of these newspaper publications 
to assist the C. I. O.,” Mr. Green con- 
tinued: 

“It is obvious that such a scheme 
would indoctrinate American Federa- 
tion of Labor members who read these 
newspapers, in favor of the C. I. O. 

“It has also been called to our atten- 
tion that many of these so-called A. F. 
of L. publications have, in many in- 
stances, ridiculed the position of the 
American Federation of Labor and its 
Executive Council on important legis- 
lative matters that were thoroughly 
considered by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor before they were offered 
to Congress. 

“It has also been brought to our at- 
tention that many of these newspapers 
in lieu of taking an ad, accept money, 
which is a dangerous policy, because 
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no concern is going to give any news- 
paper money without attempting to 
get information which will obviously 
be used to the detriment of the par- 
ticular workers involved. 

“We are advised that in many in- 
stances they operate, as a side line, 
dances and benefits, for which they 
print hundreds of patroness tickets to 
sell. They do this in instances where 
they are not able to obtain an ad. 

“A situation of this kind is an intol- 
erable one, and if you happen to have 
one in your locality, kindly inform the 
American Federation of Labor as soon 
as possible so that definite action can 
be taken. 

“I, therefore, caution you to keep all 
labor papers in your locality under 
close supervision, particularly those 
endorsed by organized labor, so that 
the introduction of the so-called C. 
I. O. co-operative policy to labor pa- 
pers will be prevented. 

“I cannot urge you too strongly to 
give this important matter your im- 
mediate and constant attention.” 


Good Wages Is the Answer 


The purchasing power of working 
men and women depends on their 
wages. Their living standards are 
also hinged to the contents of their 
pay envelopes. One of the major 
functions of the unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor is 
to safeguard the buying power of the 
workers by throwing the strength of 
unionism around wages and keeping 
them at decent standards. The suc- 
cess of trade unionism in this field is 
set forth in the current issue of the 
Monthly Survey of Business of the 
American Federation of Labor. In 
an instructive discussion of “workers’ 
buying power” the survey says: 

“Because wage levels have held, 
maintenance of workers’ buying 
power has been a strong underlying 
force for recovery in the 1938 reces- 
sion and 1939 revival. The income of 
non-farm workers this year has been 


well above last year. It has averaged 
$3,707,000,000 per month as compared 
to $3,565,000,000 last year in the first 
five months and $3,792,000,000 in 
1937 (same period). Workers’ in- 
come this year has been 4 per cent 
above last year. 

“Cost of living however is nearly 2 
per cent below 1938 so that buying 
power of non-farm workers has aver- 
aged’6 per cent above last year. 

“The gain in workers’ buying 
power, together with more liberal 
spending of other groups, has lifted 
consumer buying 9 per cent above 
last year; and because inventories are 
low and production last year lagged 
behind buying, this year’s 9 per cent 
gain in sales to consumers has lifted 
production of consumers’ goods 10.5 
per cent above 1938. 

“Thus the strength of workers’ buy- 
ing power, due chiefly to maintenance 
of wages and partly to increased 
WPA, relief and unemployment com- 
pensation, is responsible for the vigor 
of retail sales this year, which is cited 
as a basic factor in the present upturn. 

“Workers’ buying power in 1939, 
when adjusted for changes in living 
costs, is exactly the same as in 1937 
(first five months). Total consumer 
purchases however are still 3 per cent 
below 1937 probably because other 
groups are not buying quite so liber- 
ally.”—East Bay Journal. 


Ontario Physicians Favor Com: 
pulsory Health Insurance 


The Ontario, Canada, Medical Asso- 
ciation has endorsed the report of a 
special committee advocating compul- 
sory health insurance on a national 
scale. 

That the action of the Medical Asso- 
ciation was not made hastily is re- 
vealed by the fact that the special com- 
mittee has been studying the question 
for seven years. 

In presenting its report to the asso- 
ciation the committee defined compul- 
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sory health insurance as provision by 
legislation of “an adequate medical 
service for those persons who cannot 
be expected to provide it for them- 
selves.” 

The committee found “there is a 
very evident need for the provision of 
a more adequate medical service for 
the low wage income groups of the 
population and this need is more acute 
in relation to domiciliary care than it 
is for hospitalized patients. 

“Removal of the economic barrier 
between doctor and patient should en- 
courage earlier consultation and so 
permit many diseases to be detected in 
the incipient stages with consequent 
benefit to the patient. 

“Voluntary plans for health insur- 
ance should be encouraged for those 
persons immediately above the income 
level of those compulsory insured. 

“We believe that, granting the need 
for a more adequate distribution of 
medical services among the low in- 
come group, this need can best be sat- 
isfied by contributory health insur- 
ance on a compulsory basis.” 

In commenting on the action of the 
Medical Association the Canadian 
Congress Journal said: “This is de- 
cidedly a progressive step and brings 
closer the day when Canada will es- 
tablish national health insurance, 
something advocated for many, many 
years by the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada.”—News Letter. 


Labor Conditions Eighty 
Years Ago 


The substandard conditions ruling 
the employment of working men and 
women before the advent of effective 
trade unionism is indicated in the do 
and do not rules imposed upon the 
employees of the Carson Pirie Scott & 
Co. store in Chicago during the early 
years of that firm’s history. The labor 
conditions obtaining in that remote 
period were presented at the recent 
eightieth anniversary celebration of 


the founding of the company. The 
rules for employees of the company’s 
first store read as follows: 

“Store must be opened from 6 a. m. 
to 9 p. m. the year round. 

“Store must be swept; counters, 
base shelves, and showcases dusted; 
lamps trimmed, filled, and chimneys 
cleaned; pens made; doors and win- 
dows opened; a pail of water, also 
a bucket of coal brought in before 
breakfast (if there is time to do so) 
and attend to customers who call. 

“Store must not be opened on the 
Sabbath unless necessary, and then 
only for a few minutes. 

“The employee who is in the habit 
of smoking Spanish cigars, being 
shaved at the barber’s, going to dances 
and other places of amusement will 
surely give his employer reason to be 
suspicious of his integrity and hon- 
esty. 

“Each employee must not pay less 
than $5 per year to the church and 
must attend Sunday school regularly. 

“Men employees are given one eve- 
ning a week for courting and two if 
they go to prayer meeting.” 


There Are No Victories in War 


The desire of all peoples, and espe- 
cially the workers, for peace among 
the nations of the world was feelingly 
and eloquently expressed by John A. 
Winant, Director of the International 
Labor Office, at the closing sitting of 
the recent International Labor Con- 
ference at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Addressing the 353 delegates and 
technical advisers from 46 countries 
who attended the conference, Mr. 
Winant said: 

“When I left the United States in 
1935 to come here, some of my friends 
suggested that I should remain at 
home. I told them that every man 
would like to do that, but reminded 
them that years before in 1917 great 
numbers of us journeyed overseas on 
the only official foreign mission that 
was ever assigned to us, and that I 
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would like the privilege of going back 
to Europe as an envoy of peace and 
good will. We live but once. When it 
is over we would all like to leave a 
friendlier world behind us. That I 
believed then. That I believe now. 

“The leadership in those countries 
that fought in the World War is 
largely in the hands of men who were 
themselves soldiers. They know from 
their own experience the agonies of 
the battlefield and the suffering of 
women and children in the homeland. 
I want to believe that their under- 
standing of the cruelties and hardship 
of war, and their love of their own 
people, will never permit them within 
this generation again to plunge the 
Western World into armed conflict— 
for war brings no victories, but only 
death and mutilation and destitution 
and personal sorrow. 

“We close this Conference of 1939 
with malice toward none, with good 
will toward all, and we ask for peace, 
not bowed by fear, but with the sim- 
ple courage of the soldier who stands 
ready to give life gladly that others 
may know the joy of living.”—News 
Letter. 


Construction Field Invaded 
by WPA 


The alarming policy of the Works 
Project Administration to metamor- 
phose it from a relief agency into a 
grandiose agency in the construction 
field was emphasized by the recent 
conference in Washington of over 200 
representatives of national and inter- 
national unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor which 
protested against the abolition of the 
prevailing hourly wage rates on WPA 
work by the United States Congress 
in the WPA appropriation act for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1. 

On this point the conference said: 

“As a matter of fact WPA today is 
no longer engaged in a purely relief 
enterprise. It is engaged in construc- 
tion work never designed for relief 





purposes and under cloak of a relief 
measure is working a vital injury not 
alone to labor but likewise to free en- 
terprise in the construction of other 
fields of industry. 

“If the Government is to continue 
in its construction policy and in ven- 
turing into other fields in competition 
with free enterprise, then in our judg- 
ment it should prove an exemplar in 
the establishment and development of 
a labor policy that will tend to raise 
the standards of life and work rather 
than to lower them and repress our 
wage earners.” 

Confirmation of the claim that the 
WPA has invaded in a wholesale man- 
ner the construction field under the 
guise of relief work is contained in 
the report by Colonel F. C. Harring- 
ton, works projects commissioner, that 
an average of 15 new buildings a day 
were completed by WPA workers dur- 
ing the eight months ending March 1. 

Besides completing 3,583 new build- 
ings in that period, WPA workers im- 
proved 10,267 and built additions to 
338, the announcement added. Of the 
new buildings, 1,191 were recrea- 
tional, and 606 were schools and 
libraries. Nearly half of the moderni- 
zation projects, or 4,991, were schools. 

Hospitals, courthouses, firehouses, 
warehouses, prisons and _ aircraft 
hangars were among other structures 
built or improved in the same pe- 
riod.—News Letter. 


Public Favors Unions 


A recent Gallup poll has revealed 
something that organized workers 
long have known — something that 
legislators in many states and in Con- 
gress have yet to discover. 

The poll showed that the general 
public, by a great majority, is in favor 
of labor unions. 

In fact, the Institute Survey showed 
that 70 per cent of the general public 
believes in unions, despite a fear bred 
in them by years of hostility broad- 
cast by the newspapers. 
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Furthermore, a great majority are 
in favor of mediation, a functioning 
mediation system requiring employ- 
ers to submit their differences to an 
impartial tribunal. The vote in favor 
of labor unions was 70 per cent to 30 
per cent and the ballot in favor of 
mediation was 86 per cent to 14 per 
cent. 

It is significant that little of this 
poll, except the reaction to the closed 
shop, was widely carried by news- 
papers which ought to tally public re- 
action to organization against the vol- 
ume of attacks on unions which have 
flooded off the presses. 

Congress and the newspapers ought 
to take a serious look at the poll.—The 
Union. 


Bosses Can’t Hide Bonuses 
From Employees 


When the bosses get big bonuses, 
they don’t want this known to em- 
ployees who are underpaid or who 
have been laid off to fatten the pay of 
the top officials. 

The fact is obvious from reports 
filed with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission by a number of compa- 
nies, showing the salaries and bonuses 
received by their directors and offi- 
cials in 1938. The companies asked 
the S. E. C. to keep these reports “‘con- 
fidential,’”’ but the commission made 
them public. 

The F. W. Woolworth Company, 
huge “five-and-ten” store concern, 
whose tens of thousands of salesgirls 
work for pitifully small wages, paid 
its president, C. W. Deyo, and nine 
other top bosses bonuses totalling 
$574,551, in addition to large salaries. 

Another example is the General 
Motors Corporation, which laid off 
thousands of its workers in the 1938 
“recession,” to help save the money 
that enabled this company to pay Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, president, and 13 
other top officials bonuses totdlling 
$625,825, in addition to salaries which 
ran up to $200,000 each. 


These figures do not include all the 
bonuses paid by Woolworth and Gen- 
eral Motors, because the law does not 
require companies to report to the S. 
E. C. any bonus under $30,000.—The 
Union. 


Keeping Poor Away From 
Ballot Box 


Poverty is to be regarded as a crime, 
to be punished by disfranchisement, 
under legislation that has been put 
through the Pennsylvania Senate. 

Its sponsor, Senator George Wood- 
ward, a Philadelphia millionaire, 
frankly admits its purpose is to keep 
the poor away from the ballot box. 

“I speak for the underprivileged 
rich,” Woodward declared. “Ameri- 
cans should be willing to pay some- 
thing for the privilege of voting. We 
have too many voters. Those who have 
a stake in the government should have 
some preference.” 

The poll tax isn’t new. In ancient 
Greece, Aristotle called it a “most 
ignominious imposition which none 
but slaves paid to tyrants.” 

If the proposal goes through, it will 
be to the everlasting shame of a com- 
monwealth in which was written the 
Declaration of Independence. — The 
Union. 


Green Says A. F. of L. Will Take 
Vote on WPA Prevailing 
Wage Question 


New York, N. Y.—The entire five 
million members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will be mobilized to 
demand restoration of the prevailing 
wage provision covering workers on 
WPA projects, William Green, presi- 
dent of the Federation, declared here 
in an address before the thirty-second 
convention of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. If Congress 
refuses, he said, the army of A. F. of 
L. voters will be heard from at the 
next election. 







































































(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE was created at the ending of the war, 
mostly through the efforts of Samuel Gompers. After the World War 
ended, President Wilson was successful in convincing Lloyd George, then 
Prime Minister of England, and Mr. Clemenceau, the head of the French 
government, of the advisability of working together and endeavoring to 
reach an agreement and to draw up a document—which was afterwards 
called the Treaty of the League of Nations—whereby they could prevent 
war in the future among the nations of Europe. The Treaty of the League 
of Nations meant in substance that any nation violating the agreement 
embodied in the League of Nations became an aggressor, and that all the 
other nations signatory to the Treaty would join together to suppress or 
stop or punish the nation that became an aggressor. Each nation had to 
approve the Treaty. Twenty years have now elapsed since that serious 
question was considered by the Senate of the United States. Many people 
say now that we are lucky we were not a party to the Treaty. That is 
not my personal opinion. I was for the Treaty of the League of Nations 
then in 1919, as was the American Federation of Labor, because it was 
the only common-sense document or method by which future wars could 
be prevented. I still believe that only by understandings and agreements, 
which are based on arbitration—honest arbitration—can war and dis- 
agreements be prevented among classes in any one country or among 
nations, which are composed of human beings and directed by human 
thought. We have the isolationists now throughout our country who are 
gloating over the fact that Wilson was defeated with his Treaty of the 
League of Nations. Most of them are sincere. Some are extremists and 
fanatics. I want to make this statement: It was not the Treaty of the 
League of Nations that was defeated. It was the jealousies and hatreds 
existing in the United States Senate against President Wilson which were 
voted on and not the Treaty, which was only camouflage. If President 
Wilson had had some resiliency in his composition against his enemies, 
headed by the late Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts, backed up by 
Senator Borah, Senator Hiram Johnson, and Senator Jim Reed of Mis- 
souri, and others—I repeat, if he, Wilson, had had diplomatic finesse and 
had named Lodge as a member of his negotiating committee at Versailles, 
nine chances out of ten Lodge would have supported the Treaty of the 
League of Nations, and you can gamble a hundred to one that if the 
United States had been signatory to the League of Nations there would be 
no such thing as the awful disturbing conditions in Europe at the present 
time, which I endeavored to describe in the last issue of our Journal. If 
the United States was a party to the Treaty the German government 
would have respected and feared all the other nations and we would have 
substantially given backbone to the other nations to hold up their heads 
and stop Germany or Italy or any other country from violating the Treaty. 
But because of personal antagonisms and hatreds against the then Presi- 
dent of the United States, Woodrow Wilson, the Treaty was defeated, 
and today we have perhaps the most pitiful conditions in Europe that could 
possibly prevail. At least it is the worst situation that Europe has had in 
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the last three hundred years. No business man or working man knows 
today, while I am writing this, what is going to happen within the next 
month, six months, or a year. Under those conditions there is no heart in 
the people, no courage. Everyone is afraid to do anything towards sta- 
bilizing life and freeing existence or business from uncertainty. 

However, from out of the discussions regarding the League of Na- 
tions and, as stated before, on the plea of Samuel Gompers and other 
Labor men, came the setting up of the International Labor Office. The 
International Labor Office is supported by the League of Nations through 
a contribution from each nation in proportion to its size, population, etc. 
Under the charter of the International Labor Office it is not compulsory 
for a nation to belong to the League of Nations in order to qualify for 
membership in the International Labor Office. Consequently the United 
States, although not a part of the League of Nations, was free to join the 
International Labor Office. As a result of that, our government is a part 
of the International Labor Office and pays its pro rata share of the expense 
of that office. In recent years as a result of Germany, Italy, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Austria pulling away from the League of Nations and also 
pulling away from the International Labor Office—there is no doubt but 
that the International Labor Office was somewhat weakened, but in this 
last Congress which I have just attended there were forty-eight nations 
represented, which was as large a representation as they have had in many 
years. 

The first head of the International Labor Office was Albert Thomas, 
a Liberal, a great scholar, an intellectual Socialist in politics, a man who 
was loved by all classes and admired for his great ability. He passed 
away a couple of years ago and it was a great loss to the International 
Labor Office because Mr. Thomas laid the foundation for the great work 
for which this institution was destined. The International Labor Office, 
under the guidance of the first Director, Mr. Thomas, set out to put up 
its own building, and today it has a magnificent building a short distance 
from the Leagve of Nations Building in the city of Geneva, Switzerland. 
They employ a large number of persons in that clearing house which has 
to do with social and economic questions throughout the world. I do not 
have the exact number of persons employed in the International Labor 
Office but I understand there are close to four hundred persons on the 
payroll. The International Labor Office has branches in London, Paris, the 
United States, and I believe there was one in Berlin until Germany pulled 
away from the office. After the death of Mr. Thomas, Mr. Butler, of 
England, also a very brilliant man, who was First Assistant to Mr. Thomas, 
was elected Director (which means the head of the Labor Office). Last 
year Mr. Butler resigned and I understand he is taking over some very 
important social work in England. Mr. Butler is an advanced, highly 
educated Englishman, always recognized as a firm believer and fighter for 
the rights of Labor. The third and present Director is Mr. John Winant. 
Mr. Winant is the first American who has held this position. Mr. Winant 
was Governor of New Hampshire for three terms, and is a Progressive 
Republican. Believing in the policies of President Roosevelt and believing 
in the justice of a square deal to the masses of the workers, Mr. Winant 
gave up his political life in New Hampshire, espoused the cause of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, serving as head of the Social Security Department in Wash- 
ington and then becoming connected with the International Labor Office, 
where he served as assistant to Mr. Butler. When Mr. Butler resigned 
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last year Mr. John Winant, ex-Governor of New Hampshire, a great Ameri- 
can, was elected head of the International Labor Office. 


Now the International Labor Office, in my judgment, is a small form 
of the League of Nations. Every subject dealing with human life and its 
perplexities in the many countries of the world is open for consideration 
after a regular legal procedure. The employers have equal representation 
with Labor from all countries in affiliation, and also the government of 
each country is represented. When a resolution or a declaration of prin- 
ciples is to be adopted, two-thirds of all present from governments, em- 
ployers and Labor must vote in favor of the proposition or it cannot be 
accepted or adopted. In considering a special subject—for instance, road 
transportation, in which we are deeply interested—that subject is dealt 
with by representatives of government, Labor and capital who are directly 
interested in that special subject. For instance, the truck owners or em- 
ployers of our country, of England, and of all the other countries were 
represented on the committee dealing with road transportation. There 
were several subjects under consideration before the last meeting which 
opened on June 6 in Geneva, Switzerland. It is impossible for me to go 
into the different subjects; but to name a few subjects we had: indigent 
workers, social security, unemployment, now or later, resulting from 
cessation of the manufacture of armaments, and several other subjects, 
all important to the world, were under discussion. Each of those special 
subjects, such as technical education and training of youth, had special! 
committees to deal with them, and the committees after days and days of 
argument and amendments, brought in reports to the full Congress. 
These had to be voted upon and discussed and, as stated before, had to be 
adopted by a two-thirds vote, or were rejected. 

The whole thing is so big and so far-reaching and so important that 
it is difficult to give you any idea of its possibilities. It is to be deeply 
regretted that millions of our American workers seem to pay no attention 
to this all-important institution. But if there is ever any such thing as a 
re-establishment of some form of the League of Nations, which will have 
a tendency to promote human welfare and stop wars, it will come as a 
result of the present workings of the International Labor Office. Many 
of our working people know nothing about this institution, as I have 
stated before. Many of our labor leaders, because they do not under- 
stand its importance, say, “Why should we be interested in what is going 
on in Europe? Why should we not mind our own business?” This is the 
same argument offered by the isolationists in the House and the Senate. 
But we, as workers, are more deeply interested, because if the employers 
of our country are now confronted with foreign countries dumping manu- 
factured goods on our shores and selling them, after paying the duty on 
such articles, at much below what American manufacturers can produce 
those same gqods, we must eventually raise the cost of production in 
Europe or else our American industries cannot sell their manufactured 
products in European countries and they cannot compete with European 
countries dumping manufactured products into our country. The whole 
answer to this question is this: We must raise the standard of labor in 
Europe to protect our labor and our employers. The International Labor 
Office has nothing to do with war except to create a feeling of detestation 
and horror against war by trying to educate the people of the world 
against war, to the end that war may be prevented. That’s all the Inter- 
national Labor Office can do. But it can do this also: if it can get cove- 
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nants or conventions or agreements raising the standard of living in coun- 
tries affiliated with the Office, reducing the hours of work and increasing 
wages, then it is safe to assume the cost of production of those articles 
will increase and we will not only protect labor in our country but we will 
protect the employers in every country in the world where our American 
employers sell their goods, and we will bring hope and sunshine, slowly, 
gradually, but surely, into the homes of the masses of the toilers of those 
downtrodden countries where conditions still prevail almost worse than 
slavery as slavery obtained in our country before its abolition. Then 
there is also this all-important work of the International Labor Office: 
creating a better feeling among men from many countries, having govern- 
ments, Labor and capital sit down together, look each other in the face, 
exchange opinions, disagree honestly with each other, etc. Surely by doing 
this men get to understand each other, delegates report back to their 
respective countries, and eventually agree to certain conditions, and con- 
tinue to carry on, adding some other improvements and reaching further 
understandings. So you see the Labor Office has a great mission to per- 
form, and it is my opinion that if there is ever a real peace or a real agree- 
ment that men and nations work together for a better world where 
mankind will be safe from the destruction of war, its foundation and con- 
tinuation will be laid in the International Labor Office, and no man is 
working more sincerely to that end than its present Director, that distin- 
guished citizen of the United States, Governor John Winant. 


(Continued next month) 








Almost every day when we pick up our newspapers to read we see where 
someone has a new way or a new idea for a law which will, in their 
opinion, help clear all the highways of trucks or keep them off the highway. 
Most of them are tax ideas; to tax them out, or to tax them to death, which 
is the same thing. Others think they should not be allowed to run on the 
highways on Saturdays and Sundays; that those days should be kept for 
the public. All of these bills have a railroad smell and many of the crack- 
pots who write them up under the guise of safety are not fooling anyone. 

The reason there are trucks on the highways is that the people as a 
whole want service when they ask for it. In the old days when the rail- 
roads had everything their own way it meant that when it was necessary 
to have something shipped by freight one had to wait until the railroads 
got ready to make the shipment and you had to like it because there was 
nothing you could do. Nowadays, you order something for shipment to- 
night and you have it for use tomorrow; no waiting and no damage. 
Trucks are here to stay and we are in favor of safety but not the camou- 
flage type, so when bills against road trucks are filed in more than forty 
of our States, it goes to show that someone is getting hurt. The railroads 
today own many of the truck lines going over the highways and will in 
time perhaps own or buy up the others. 

We all know too that for years when necessary to travel by rail, we 
had to ride in old railroad cars which should have been discarded on the 
junk pile long ago, but today we see from the papers, that many of the 
railroads are putting on fast streamline engines and new coaches, bring- 
ing their equipment up to date in every way. This should have been done 
many years ago but as the railroad then did not have much opposition 
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they made the public like it, but now that passenger air service is becom- 
ing more popular every day they have decided to junk their old cars and 
give the great public something new and more comfortable. 

If heretofore you have not given much attention to the affairs going 
on by the lawmakers in your State House, do so from now on because if 
you do not, as a truck driver, you will wake up to the fact that they have 
placed laws on your shoulders which you cannot haul, much less carry. The 
International Union is doing everything it possibly can to stop such legis- 
lation nationally as well as in the different states.—J. M. G. 





WE DID NOT hear much this year about business getting better just as 

soon as Congress adjourned. During the past nine years of depression 
and hard times propaganda of this kind was used regularly and when 
Congress adjourned we did have a little business spurt, but that was all. 
Now the newspapers are full of war, scaring the people and keeping 
before them the enormous sums of money the government is spending. 
The political party which has been out of office for the past six or seven 
years is holding meetings here and there, planning and putting out any 
and all kinds of propaganda in an endeavor to place itself back into 
power, yet, never a word of explanation as to why when in power they 
never made a move to prevent the depression from extending throughout 
the entire country. It is safe to say, had it not been for the so-called 
New Deal which put people to work and helped to keep those who were 
working on their jobs, that more than half of the people of our nation, 
who always worked and were willing to work, would be on the streets and 
God only knows where many of us might be. There are still plenty of rich 
people in our United States; many large estates with plenty of money; 
banks loaded with idle cash, and the people of this country, if they can but 
get work and money to spend, will buy and use everything made and 
grown, and will again be happy as they should be. 

Stop giving us a lot of old guff, start up business and our own country 
will be market enough for the next ten years and foreign markets will be 
glad enough to buy what we have left, and if they must have a war it will 
be over in less time than ten years, because if it even lasted that long 
they would not be able to supply enough food for those who started the 
war, let alone supply their armies, if they have any armies left. It does 
not make any difference to a majority of our people where prosperity 
comes from so long as they have a chance to work, live and enjoy them- 
selves a little on what they make. So, when you listen to some speaker 
over the radio, in a hall, or from a soap box, telling why or who is respon- 
sible for present conditions, I know you will say to yourself, why don’t 
they tell the truth and let those who are backing them start up business 
and stop spending their money on bluffing the people, as we are all about 
sick of such cheap propaganda.—J. M. G. 








[THE Eleven-State Area Committee held its meeting in Cincinnati on 
July 24th and 25th. The two-day conference was for the purpose of 
considering the draft of a new agreement covering over-the-road drivers 
to be presented to the employers in the near future. The conference was 
well attended and the Joint Council of Cincinnati gave the delegates a 
dinner on Tuesday night which was a real affair such as Cincinnati always 
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puts on when they go in for anything. Vice-President Farrell was busy 
going around doing everything possible to see that everyone had a good 
time. 

The conference also had the pleasure of having General President 
Danie! J. Tobin as its guest. He gave some very fine advice to the delegates 
in session and delivered a splendid address at the dinner on Tuesday 
night. 

President Tobin had just returned from Geneva, Switzerland, where 
he represented the United States Government at an international confer- 
ence on over-the-road trucking throughout the world. When the meet- 
ing was planned we were not sure that he would be able to attend. Dave 
Beck, general organizer on the Western Coast, and General Organizers 
Henry Burger, Edward Murphy and John English were called in to attend 
this conference so that they might know what transpired and be in a posi- 
tion to handle situations that arise in the territories in which they are, 
working. Farrell Dobbs, General Organizer and Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, who had been assigned by President Tobin to take care of a lot 
of this work, made a fine report as to the progress made and that is still 
being made. John Gillespie, General Organizer and Assistant to President 
Tobin, was present on the last day of the conference. General Secretary- 
Treasurer Hughes was unable to attend, but sent a telegram. 

We desire to thank the Joint Council and Vice-President Farrell for 
the arrangements they made and the entertainment extended.—J. M. G. 








CTES in close proximity or where the cities are near enough for the 
locals to be under the same Joint Council and where in many instances 
the different firms do business in both cities and with two or more of our 
local unions, our locals should try in every way not to have any strikes or 
trouble in either place while the other union has a wage scale pending, 
in fact, they should work together through the Council. Under no circum- 
stances has any local union the right to call a strike without first getting © 
the approval of the International Union and the Joint Council when said 
strike is liable to create trouble for a sister union that had nothing to 
say about a strike and no chance to take it up in its own meeting as to 
whether or not it would be involved. When a strike is called in a city 
under our jurisdiction and our members delivering the same product come 
in to do their regular work they are looked upon by others as strike- 
breakers and not union men, whereas, if the members of both locals had 
gone all the way for a peaceful adjustment but were unable to get a 
settlement, then they could go out on strike together, if the membership 
so voted. Leaders who are just bullheaded and make up their minds to 
put the thing over their way no matter who it hurts will some day get a 
dose of their own medicine and may find it not so easy to get the men 
back as it was to pull them out, and then will be heard the noise made 
by the strikers who are willing to listen when it is too late. A case of this 
kind can only happen in bordering states and close-by cities. Whenever 
a union today ties up food products without first using good judgment 
and doing everything possible to get a settlement, they will soon discover 
that they have the public as well as the principal officers of their city 
against them and no matter how big we feel we should remember there 
are others just as big, or perhaps bigger, and after all, it has never yet 
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been proven that any party or person knows it all. We must always be 
ready and willing to learn if we expect to make progress for our unions | 
and ourselves.—J. M. G 


Ww. men from out of town come to your union without anyone send- © 
ing for them or trying to organize them and want to join your union ; 
and have the money to pay, you are instructed not to take them in ag ~ 
members until you write the International Union and find out just why 
they want to join your union. In many cases it is just to get in on a cheap © 
initiation fee, while in other cases money does not mean anything; they ~ 
just want a ‘book and button for their boss to pass around among his ~ 
drivers when he has to make deliveries to union points and it can be done 
with a book and button. When you take such men in you are just giving” 
, a strikebreaker a chance to fool some of our locals and their friends in” 
organized cities and whose boss will not pay the regular organized wage © 
rate or work union hours. Any local caught giving help of this kind to 7 
any boss who has men on strike or does not have any union men working © 
for him will have charges preferred against it and the officers of the local 
who are responsible for taking them into the local and if found guilty | 
you may rest assured the charter will be revoked and a heavy fine placed © 
on the membership who will not be allowed to join any other union of 7 
ours for a year or more. We say to locals or the officers who have been 7 
doing business of this kind, if you are smart you will write in full par-~ 
ticulars before we catch up with you, for then it will be too late. There © 
are firms—and we know some of them—that will spend money in any way ~ 
in order to get their loads delivered but they will not pay a living wage 
and this International Union does not intend to allow such persons to use ~ 
our locals to do their dirty work.—J. M. G. : 


noted, the huge diversion of demand” 
to armaments i is resulting in a massive” 
distortion of the whole economic - 
fabric. 


Workers’ Living Standards Are 
Menaced by Armaments 
and War Threats 


Thesinister influence of armaments, 
national economic self-sufficiency, and 
the menace of war upon economic and 
social conditions are included among 
the outstanding features of the past 
year by the International Labor Office 
in its Year Book, published at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

“In the first place,” the Year Book 
declares, “armaments, autarchy and 
the resultant business uncertainty 
tend to impoverish every community 
affected. The better-off sections will 
feel it eventually in increased taxa- 
tion, the poorer sections in a decline 
in the standard of living. 

“In the second place, as already 


“In the third place, in a world mada 
smaller by modern means of trans | 
portation, communication and aggres 
sion, if one country adopts methods” 
which carry within them the menacé™ 
of war, every other country is liable 
sooner or later to be affected. : 

“Finally, unless a modicum of social - 
justice is achieved as between country 
and country as well as between mal” 
and man, recourse to such methods) 
may become practically inevitable. J 

“These, perhaps, are long-term™ 
rather than short-term considerations, ~ 
but none the less apposite to any ua 
derstanding of the present time.”—7 
News Letter. 
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wes you are reading this, Labor Day for the year 1939 will be all 
over. What did you do, if anything, to celebrate it as it should be 
Heelebrated? Well, make a promise or pledge now that you and your local 
“union will do better next year. We should always keep Labor Day in our 
hearts and our minds because it took a great deal of hard work to put 
through a law making it a holiday in honor of the workers of our country. 
‘We should never lose sight of that fact and should always pay tribute to 
‘the memory of those who were responsible for the establishment of this 
“holiday who have passed on to their reward and in their honor keep this 
day as it should be kept. Labor’s big day—Labor Day—may we always 
‘enjoy and cherish it for all time to come.—J. M. G. 
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ON’T FORGET—all you Secretary-Treasurers—to ask your members, 

>*" when paying their dues, if they are receiving the Journal, as the 
Journal is sent free to the home address of all members in good standing. 

"Also ask them to notify you should they move and change their addresses. 

‘As I said, the Magazine is mailed free to the home address of the members, 
but where members change their addresses and we are not notified as to 

“the change, then the Magazine cannot be delivered and the Post Office 

'Department sends us a card, or notice, for which they charge us 2 cents 

~because they cannot make deliv ery. When members move and we are not 

“notified as to the change in address and although the charge of 2 cents 
“made by the Post Office for each notice seems small, with our enormous 
"membership, you certainly must realize that it runs into many dollars 

"each year and this money we feel could be spent in a much better way in 

the interest of the membership.—J. M. G. 
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HEN BUYING your fall and winter clothing—shoes, hats and other 
articles—be sure to see that the union label is on whatever you buy. 
_ There surely must be some place near to where you live or work that 
» carries merchandise bearing the union label. When you visit these stores 
you may find some of the things you need with the label on them while 
tome of the other articles do not carry the label. When this happens then 
‘buy only the articles bearing the label, and look elsewhere for what you 
» want instead of accepting what they want to sell you. When you are 
' spending your own money you have a right to do as you please and in 
3 ‘demanding the union label you will be helping raise the wages and better 
/the working conditions of ‘other union members and they, in turn, will 
~ help our craft. Speak up, it is your money you are spending and not that 
4%. of the fellow who is trying to sell you something without the label and 
ba o's you it is just as good.—J. M. G. 


LONG-DISTANCE telephoning is not the best way in which to get your 

troubles settled. It may be all right in an emergency, but no one can 

: Say just what was asked or said in return. Make up your mind, therefore, 

to write it down and get your answer in a letter, as it can always be 

A ) referred to and is a record for both your files and ours for all time to 

‘come. This applies to our unions that telephone in regard to any trouble 

’ they are having as well as to the bosses who use the telephone instead of 
» sending in a letter.—J. M. G. 



































Official Magazine of the 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 

STABLEMEN and HELPERS 
of America 
e@e 


Wear the Emblem of Our 


Organization 
ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . .$ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


Sd 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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